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they bump off people for you for a trifle; it's within the reach of
every purse.
My case was a faithful companion; it didn't desert me for a
moment. The day after the confrontation, Jack's lawyer came and
I didn't think much of him. He was an elderly man, full of good
will, and he smelt of red wine. He thought my chances were good:
perhaps six months, or less, or even the sursis. He was twirling his
fat moustache and when I told him that a fellow prisoner got eighteen
months for having looked up from his paper in a cafe and said
'Pauvre Fiance,' he said that was possible, too. My biggest grouse
was that he came but seldom. The principal reason for having a
lawyer in prison is the contact with the outer world and the dis-
traction of being called down, of waiting outside the lawyers' room,
the talk; then the importance you have in the eyes of your cell mates
as you come back. What did he say? What's happening outside?
Is Wavell still advancing? Has Berlin been bombed again? You
answer them at your leisure. Some lawyers understood that, hence
the most popular lawyers of Marseilles were those who came twice
or thrice a week. But the old gentleman whom f had engaged was
above that; he was above knowing the law, too. Later [ found out
he was a good commercial lawyer. He never quite knew what was
the charge against me. He thought all along that it would be Acts
Against the Security of the State of Vichy.
Like a common or garden bombshell, he imparted the news in
the middle of November that the procurcur had decided that my case
was too serious for the corrcctionel, and had sent it on to the military
authorities. That meant, if the military tribunal took over the
charge, I would be transferred to the Fort Saint-Nicolas and await
my trial there. In the courtyard there was a lot of shaking of heads
and of commiserating pats on my shoulder. At least five yeai-s the
verdict was, the military tribunal wasn't mean or stingy with time.
Meanwhile, the prison life was tunnelling like a worm into me.
Without noticing it, I was becoming part and parcel of it.
It hurt my pride that I who had escaped much more serious
consequences in Paris should have come a cropper so easily. It was
futile, ridiculous business. But because that crescendo was still
mounting it seemed to me that at any rate I had shown in black and
white, so to speak, that in this utter darkness I was loyal to England
and to de Gaulle who symbolized the real France, and that it would
stand OB record that in the month of October 1940 there was at
least one man who wasn't afraid of turning against the rising,
powerful tide. Then I shrugged my shoulders, for it had been a
silly little affair, a rodomontade, moonshine. The military authori-